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BISTKICT OF ^MASSACHUSETTS, to 6^t .- 

BE rr REMEMBERED, that on the first day of September, A. D. 1814^ and in the thirty ninth year of the- 
feid^poidenee of tbe Uhitbd Statbi of Axbeica, HeiHy'WUliains, William B. Annin, and Merrill Butler, of the said* 
district, have deposited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof they claim aa proprietom, in the nvm^ follow- 
ing*. So vnt ." 

** Eleoienttf.of X^TM^ilig jeneapiyhd lA -a ti^ety of ffi^Qresind liketclies of isiarts of the honan form. Drawn and 
compiled by tl. Williams. Consisting of twenty ^iz copperplate engravinc^, with instruetions for the young beginner." 

In conrormity to the act of the congress of the United States, intitled, *' An Act for the Encouragement of Leam-^ 
ing, by securing the Copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the .Authors and Proprietors of such Copies, during the Tim^s- 
therein mentioned ;" and also to an act, intitled, " An Aet supplementary to an Act, intitled. An Act for the Encoura^-- 
ment df Lesming, by securing the Copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such Copies 
durinf^ the Times thmin mention^ i and eztendiog the Benefits thoeof to the Arts of Designing, Engraving and Etchr 
ing Historical and other Prints.*' 
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DTTRODUCnON. 



NONE of the arts* which hare been invented for the use or amiMement of ,tiiaakind» can boast so 
great a number of admirers as that of drawbg ; and rery justlyi for it gires such an agreeable represent- 
ation of things, that we are apt to fancy we see objecu which hate no real existence, and that the imagery 
before ns, which is no more than a painted clothi actually breathes. The whole creation, with all its works 
and wonders,' comes within the power of its imitation. It sets before tis things long unce buried in obliv- 
ion, exhibits to perfect new the most noted actions of people who have beeli long in their graves, and 
shews as onr ancestors, in a perfect resemblance of their features, through several successive generations. 
There is scarce any art or profession which receives not some assistance from drawing ; without her help, 
no designs or models can be well executed ; to her the mathematician, architect and navigator is continu- 
ally indebted; no stalko of lite is oxenptod from the practice of It, frotti the general at the head of an 
army, to the mechanic, who subsisu by hb handicraft This excellent art seems inculcated by nature 
herse^ for we see it not onlf practised by grown proicients, but even cMldren frequently drawing various 
figures, and that so.curiouslyf aa even to aamnish us with their productions. 

That therefore youth may be instructed how to attain to a good degree of perfection in the art, we 
shall prescribe the best rules.we are ahW» at least auc^ as we apprehend, are absolntely necessary for 
their information. 



Materials for drawing.— A drawing board in order to strain your paper, size 8 by 10 to 30 by 36 in- 
ches. It is a frame, mortised, and a smooth piece of board, about a quarter of an inch thick, its si^ an« 
swering to the inside of the frame, on the back part of which it has a ledge round it to prevent the board 
from slippmg through. There are two thin ^eces of wood, which slip into holes mortised into the frame, 
that the board may not foil out backwards. Having furnished yourself with drawing paper suitable to the 
sise of your board, spunge your paper till it is pretty thoroughly wet, then spreading it over your board 
smoothly, press it into the frame, and force in your back piece to keep all firm, and let it dry.— Black, 
red, and white chalks, a black lead pencil, and Indian ink must be provided, to be used as occasion may 
require, according to the natore of your drawing. The chalks ought to be fixed into a port crayon.— .A 
mler and compasses will also be useful. 

Tou will first commence with the lunar circle, atid then the line of the eye, (vide principles, plate 1, 
fig. 1,) and so on till you are able to compound all the parts of the eye ; (examples plate I.) when done, 
yoo must divide the eye by lines into four parts, strike the horixonud and perpendicular lines, and care 
must be taken to make your drawing fall on these lines, which will enable the young beginner to under- 



stand the dirisioiit of the eye, and get good propordoos. The liaee ere foirer in number tgreeeblf to the 
torn of the head or eye» and also agreeably to iu perspecthre. The beginner should make himself 
master of every feature separately, before he attempts to draw a whole head or face ; and when he has 
made himself acquainted with them, then he may begin to compound them firom the examples, pages 
1, 3, and S. 

Next proceed te draw hands, feet, &c. for the due proportions of which, see the examples, pages 16, 
19, 30, 31, and 33. When you have become well acquainted with the drawing of limbs, try an entire fig-^ 
ure, of which we shall give you the most approred proportions. 

The Meantre* <ifa Human Body^ as taken by Do Fxksnot Jrom the statues qf the antientsy translated 

from the French^ by Str Joshua Rstwolos. 

'< The ancients have commonly allowed eight heads to their figures, though some of them have bua 
sevon : but we ordinarily divide the figures into ten fiices ;* that is to say, from the evawn of the head ta 
the sole of the loot, in the following manner ; " 

Frqm the crown of the bcpd to the fiwdieadis the third part of afiiee. 

The ftce begms at the root of the lowest hairs which ato upon the £offehead^ andendsattbebottioa 
of the chin* 

ThefiBKe is divided into three preportioosMe partt ? the first centatna the fisreheatf, the second 1ilO^ 
nosoy and the third themouth.and thecbin^ from the chin to the ^ betirlxtthoeoiiar^Mmeearetii* 
lengths of a nose. 

From the pit betwixt the collar^MNies to the bottom of the bieasty enefiikea^ 

From the bottom of the breasts to the navel^ one face* 

From the navel to the genitories, one lace. 

From the genitories to the upper part of the knee, two fitces. 

The knee contains half a £ftce. 

From the lower part of the knee to the ankle, two Cftces. 

From the ankle to the sole of the foot, half a face.. 

A man, when bis arms are stretched out, is, Q-om the longest finger of hts« right hand to the longesftL 
of his left, as broad as he is long. . 

From one ude of the bceasts to the other, two faces. 

The bone of the arm, called humerus, is the. length of two fi|ces finom the shoulder (o the elbpw.. 

From the end of the elbow to the root of the little finger, the bone called cubitus, with part o£ tbo: 
iMnd, contains two faces^ 

From the box of the shoulder-blade to the pit betwi^ the coUar-booesy pne face 
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*.nr jtpMs and Wenus tf Medieis havt Mort than ten fuses.. 



V fm wfniil to iftiMadiii tto liMiitas of btMdlft) Amu tll6 estrenitf of one Unger to the otBer, «o 
Ami tUs broaMl iboilU to oqnld l» Cho loiiBdi of tho bodf, you mtitt dbaeirt, VtM tho boxet of the elbows 
vilii ito toiMfii% and of Um faoiBorw iviih tto rtl0Qlde^4ll^^^ bear tho protMMtloii of half t bee when 
Ao utta aro alfotobed Oat. 

Tho idle of the foot ia tto dxth part of ttie flg«ro. 

The toad k tto loBgth of a &C0. 

Tto tlHMttb coacaioB anoaa. 

Tho inttdo of tho armi, from tto placo irfaevo tto moseto dtoppeafB, which makea the breast» (canecl 
tto poctDral muacle) to tto middle of the arm^ fcoriwaet. 

From the auddle of the ann to the bofkuiiBg of the head> fire notes. 

The longest toe is a nose long. 

For the breadth of the limto^ do precise measure can to given^ because the measures thcroselyes are 
changeablot ac^rding to tto quality of the persoDs^ and according to the moyement of the muscles.*^ 

SHghtly stotch your piece wi^ pointed ctorcoaly as this in case of miatato may to earily rubtod out ^ 
when your drawing is correctf you may retouch and finish with black challu Tato point in your pictuffo> 
toad or pattern, to toginftonif in order to get your dbtancea. Forinstancoy if you are drawing ahead: 
^idng formed an oralf place tho features by drawing a perpenficular Hne in Ao oentret eroaaedby two 
other lines at equal distances; the uppermost of these two linos you divido into fi?o equal parts^ each beiDg 
the length of an eye ; the eyes are placed in tto aeoood and fourth parts in this diyision* Such are tto'gen* 
oral principles^ but these are raised by many circumstances and in many subjects* For a profilOi form an 
equilateral triangle, and divide one of its sides into three parts ; these divisions correspond to the places of 
tto top and tottom of the nose, the forehead, mouth, and chin ; a little rising from the forehead form the 
nose ; and about one third from tho chin place the mouth ; the other point of the triangle indicates the 
place of the ear. This rule serres equally, whether the face be looking horizontally, upwards, or down- 
wardSk Limbs and attitudes of the human body are formed by squares 9nd transTcrse lines, which enable 
the totter to balance the figure and get the proportiona. 

When you draw with a black lead pencil and'intetid finishing' with Indian ink, provide three or four 
pencila. of sable or camel's hair^.a blotting or filtering paper to place under your band, an eartheit. 
palette, a cup of sharp, vinegar and water; rub off your ink with it, tempering and mellowing its 
strength of colour, by adding more or less of the vinegar and water, as your stodes are to be lighter or- 
deeper. Vinegar has a property which water alone has not for working Indian ink ; it binds your ink to 
the paper, and. gives it an agreeable warmth ; it will also enable you to touch and draw with uncommon 
storpnessand sweetness. In washing masses, you must have two pencils on one handle, the first to wash^ 
the other to sweeten and mellow, the edges, which must to done very, quick, which gives your head or 
gictnre a fine e&ct For the lighter parts of your picture, you wash with foint filtered ink, and the reced- 
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ing, deeper shadows are produced by repetitionsi and finally fioislied by broad a&d narrow hatchellbig ia 

imitadoD of engraving. For painting miniaturea or small portraits) provide yourself with a desk so pnn 

portioned as to bring your picture opposite to your face* which will prevent the disagreeable ahd unhealthy 

practice of stooping over your work ; place your ivory or paper on your desk^ having ^ you a black lead 

peucilf and India rubber to obliterate in case of mistake ; place your subject at the distance of one yard ^^ 

and an half from you, suffering but one light to enter the room» which should be as high as the window 

will admiti by darkening the lower part with a green or black curtaiui in order to throw the light in such a 

direction as to give pleasing shadows on the face. The person must set still till the artist has got a correct 

drawing of the contour and features. Commence by drairing the off eye» or at least deciding its bignessf 

lor a point to start from ; theui taking due notice what distance the brow is from the eye, when done^ 

make the browi attending strictly to the perspective of the features and retiring parts of the face. From 

the browy come down lightly with the line of the nose^ noticing how it bears on the cheeky and its length 

and termination. Then closely notice the bottom of the nose» and draw the nostril Then see how the 

comer of the mouth bears under the comer of the eye which you have drawn^ and what distance the mouth 

is from the bottom of the nose. Then nodce the distance the other comer of the mouth bears from the 

aoatril. Then draw the other eye ; and be particular with regard to its situation, and its distance from 

the off eye. Its distance is the length of an eye ; and it will be a little higheri according to the rules of 

perspective. Then draw the brow agreeably to it. Then you may sketch the roots of the hairi which 

will give you the height of the forehead. Then place your eyes sharply upon the crown of the headf 

sweeping the oval or contour, taking due notice how thb contour bears with the features, termbating 

with the chin. You must now notice the place of the ear, and draw and finish it agreeably to nature. 

The body is to be drawn in a similar'manner, by squares, pointsi and distances. 
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